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It affords us great pleasure to present our 
readers with Medallion portraits of these great 
luminaries of the scientific world, at the period 
when, in the land of their birth, multitudes 
of their disciples from the continents of Europe 
and America are united with those of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at their annual assembly, 
in detailing the results of observation and ex- 
periment on organised and inorganised matter, 
by. which inductive philosophy has established 
her claims to the suffrage of enlightened and 
intelligent mind. 

For a biographical sketch of Francis Lord 
Bacon, we refer to a previous volume* of this 
Journal, and we propose to give that of Sir 
Isaac Newton in our next Number, from a 
wish to associate that of the illustrious Dalton 
with the interesting circumstance of the medal, 
from which the portrait is taken, having been 
|struck by the proprietors of this work, in his 
| honour, and in commemoration of the annual 
meeting of the British Association being held 
for the first time in Manchester, where Dr. 
Dalton has resided during the greater part of 
his long and useful life. 

John Dalton was born at Eaglesfield, near 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, September 5th, 
1766. His father, Joseph Dalton, on the 
death of his elder brother Jonathan, became 


* Vol. IL, page 339. 


possessed of an estate, which has, in like 
manner, passed to the subject of this memoir, 
when his brother died. 

A Mr. John Fletcher was entrusted with the 
early tuition of our philosopher, who enter- 
tained a lasting regard for him, and, it may 
be presumed, aided in laying that stable basis 
on which subsequent study has erected so 
commanding a superstructure. 

At the early age of thirteen, young Dalton 
commenced a school in his native village, which 
he continued for two winters, filling up his 
vacant time by assisting his father in farming 
operations; about the same time he formed an 
acquaintance with William Alderson, servant 
to Mr. Elihu Robinson, a gentleman of liberal 
education, who, with his lady, encouraged the 
two youths in a course of mutual study and 
self improvement, in which Dalton persevered 
with the untiring energy which marked his 
character, and with the most gratifying results. 

In 1781 he became the assistant to his 
cousin, Mr. George Bewley, who kept a board- 
ing school at Kendal, where his eager pursuit 
of mathematical studies, led to his introduction 
to Mr. Gough, who gave him access to his 
library, and of whom Dalton observes :— |. 
** Although deprived of sight by the small pox 
when only two years old, there were few 
branches of science in which he did not excel, 
or of which he had not a competent knowledge” 
—and he also testifies, that ‘‘ Mr. Gough was as 
much gratified in imparting his stores of science 
as I was in receiving them.” 


| 
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During the residence of Mr. Dalton at Ken- 
dal, he furnished numerous contributions to the 
Gentleman’s and the Lady’s Diary, published 
from 1784 to 1794. In 1793 he published a 
volume of ‘ Meteorological Observations and 
Essays,’’—a work, of which he observes, in the 
preface to the second edition published in 1834— 
‘* T have been the more anxious to preserve the 
first edition unchanged, as I apprehend it con- 
tains the germ of most of the ideas which I have 
since expanded, and which have been considered 
as discoveries of some importance.” 

About this time he was induced to accept 
the office of Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, in the new college, Man- 
chester, which he held until the removal of 
the college to York, in 1799. He _ sub- 
sequently taught Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at his private residence; and at a 
later date, and for a much longer period, he 
commenced the occupancy of the lower rooms 
of the building used by the Manchester Liter- 
aryand Philosophical Society, where he contin- 
ues to pursue “ the noiseless tenor of his way.” 
He became a member of the above society in 
1794, and the first paper which he read in that 
capacity related to a singular peculiarity of vision 
with which he was affected. The essay is entitled, 
‘* Extraordinary Facts relating to the Vision of 
Colours, with Observations, by Mr. John Dal- 
ton,” and appears, in Vol. V. part I. of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, as having been read on the 
31st October, 1794. He states, ‘Since the year 
| 1790 the occasional study of botany obliged 
me to attend more to colours than before. With 
respect to colours that were white, yellow, or 
' green, I readily assented to the appropriate 
terms. Blue, purple, pink, and crimson ap- 
peared rather less distinguishable, being, ac- 
cording to my idea, all referable to blue. I 
have often seriously asked a person whether a 
flower was blue or pink, but was generally 
considered to be in jest. Notwithstanding this, 
I was never convinced of a peculiarity in my vis- 
ion till I accidentally observed the colour of the 
flower of the Geranium Zonale, by candle-light, 
in the autumn of 1792. The flower was pink, 
but it appeared to me almost an exact sky-blue 
by day; in candle-light, however, it was asto- 
nishingly changed, not having then any blue 
in it, but being what I called red, a colour 
which forms a striking contrast to blue.” Two 
years after he had observed this singularity in 
his vision, he entered upon a more minute in- 
quiry into the subject. Among his friends and 
pupils he took every opportunity of making 
‘his peculiarity known. Whilst only one or 
' two have dffered from the generality of man- 
and from himself also,—‘*I think,” he 
says, ‘‘I have been informed already of nearly 


twenty persons whose vision is like mine, 
Our family consisted of two sons and one 
daughter, who arrived at maturity, of whom 
two sons are circumstanced as I have described, 
The others are mostly individuals in families, 
some of which are numerous. I do not find 
that the parents or children in any of the in. 
stances have been so, unless in one case. Nor 
have I been able to discover any physical 
cause whatever for it. The vision, except as 
to colours, is as clear and distinct as that of 
any other persons. Only two or three ar 
short-sighted. It is remarkable that I have 
not heard of one female subject to this pecu- 
liarity.” 

The distinguishing discovery of Dalton, 
that of the Atomic theory, first presented 
itself to his mind in 1803. After having 
adverted to it in his lectures in Manchester, 
he more fully developed his views, in 1807, 
before the members of the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; others, however, 
claimed the merit due to him, and it was only 
after a formal controversy, conducted by his 
friend Dr. Thompson, against no less talented 
an opponent than Sir Humphry Davy, that 
justice was awarded to the original propounder 
of the laws which regulate the combinations off 
elementary substances. For his opposition tol) 
the claims of Dalton, and to the theory itself) 
SirH. Davy amply atoned. | 
of lectures ever delivered by that distinguished] 
philosopher at the Royal Institution, wher 
speaking of the discoveries of modern times, 
he declared, that ‘the greatest step in science 
was the application of mathematics to chemistry, 
for which the world was indebted to Dalton;"} 
and when the first expedition to the polar re] 
gions, under the command of Captain Ross} 
was proposed by government, Dalton received] 
a letter from Sir H. Davy stating, that having) 
been deputed by the Royal Society to soliet| 
some individual to accompany the expedition) 
as natural philosopher, he had fixed on hing, 
as the best qualified for the post. Thi, 
flattering honour was declined on the ground] 
of age, and the opinion that he could render} 
science greater service by remaining at home. } 

In 1822 Mr. Dalton was elected a Fellow o 
the Royal Society at the solicitation of his 
friends, when, to meet his objections even to 
appear to seek the honour, the ‘usual attendance 
for admission was dispensed with; but being 
subsequently in London, he was admitted 4 
Fellow in the spring of the year 1834. Hes 
also a foreign Fellow of the Institute of Frane, 
member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
the Royal Academies of Science of Berlin and 
Munich, and of the Natural History Society 
of Moscow, and of the Philosophical Societe 
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Cambridge, Leeds, Sheffield, and 


of Bristol, 
Yorkshire. 

The first of the Gold Medals given by His 
Majesty George the Fourth, for eminent scien- 
tific discoveries, was awarded by the Royal 
Society, on the recommendation of Sir Humphry 
Davy, to Dr. Dalton. His townsmen, desirous 
to perpetuate his memory, raised a subscription 
in 1833, amounting to two thousand guineas, 
for the execution of a statue by the late Sir 
Francis Chantrey, who completed it a short 
period previous to his lamented death._—The 
interest which the celebrated artist felt in per- 
petuating the appearance of the venerable 
philosopher was manifested in the fact, that 
he executed a statue of the size for which 
his usual charge was three thousand guineas, 
for the above sum. It now occupies the 
left side of the entrance hall of the Manches- 
ter Royal Institution, a magnificent monu- 
|ment of the genius of the sculptor, and of 
the sagacious and deeply marked lineaments 
of the distinguished man to whose honour it is 
dedicated. 


At a meeting of the British Association, 
held at Oxford, at which Mr. Dalton was pre- 
sent, the heads of the University honoured 
themselves by presenting him with the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law. We extract the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremony from the bio- 
graphical sketches appended to Mr. James 
Wheeler’s History of Manchester, to which we 
i are indebted for many of the particulars of this 
Notice :— 

“ A public convocation was held for the pur- 
pose of conferring the same honour on Sir 
David Brewster, Faraday and Brown, each of 
whom was introduced by Dr. Philimore, in a 
Latin oration, to the Vice-Chancellor. Dalton 
was the last presented, and great as had been 
the applause bestowed on the other three phi- 
losophers, he carried away the meed of their 
warmest approbation. He was elected, by the 
Association, President of the Chemical Section 
for that year; and at all their meetings the 
highest seat was appointed for him. In 1833, 
the members, as has been said, assembled at 
Cambridge, and Dalton was once more among 
them. The learned Professor Sedgwick, Pre- 
sident for the year, took an early opportunity 
to express his regret that honorary degrees 
could not be conferred by the University of 
Cambridge, except by royal mandamus, but it 
fell to his lot to communicate a more gratifying 
and substantial award to Dr. Dalton, which he 
did in the following eloquent terms :— 

¢ ighly poetical passage of a 
to the beauty of 


hich his feelings (he said) never before been so 
wreibly awakened as at this moment. ‘ How beautiful 


upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings.” If he might dare to make an adaptation of 
words so sacred, he would say that he felt himself in the 
position here contemplated —of one who had the delightful 
 siberap entrusted to him of announcing good tidings, 
or it was his happiness to proclaim to them what would 
rejoice the heart of every true lover of science. There 
was a philosopher among them, whose hair was blanched 
by time, whose features had some of the lines of ap- 
— old age, but possessing an intellect still in its 
ealthiest vigour—a man whose whole life had been 
devoted to the cause of truth—he meant his venerable 
friend Dr. Dalton. Without any powerful apparatus for 
making Lives prope experiments—with an apparatus, 
indeed, many of them might think almost contemptible— 
and with very limited external means for employing his 
great natural powers, he had gone straight forward in his 
distinguished course, and obtained for himself in those 
branches of knowledge which he had cultivated a name 
not, perhaps, equalled by that of any other living philo- 
sopher of the world. From the hour he came from his 
mother’s womb, the God of nature had laid his hand upon 
his head and ordained him for the ministration of high 
philosophy. But his natural talents, great as they were, 
and his almost intuitive skill in tracing the relations of 
material phenomena, would have been comparatively of 
little value to himself and to society, had there not been 
superadded to them a beautiful moral simplicity and 
singleness of heart, which made him go on steadily in the 
way he saw before him, without pea hd the right hand 
or to the left, and taught him to do homage to no au- 
thority before that of truth. Fixing his eye on the highest 
views of science, his experiments had never an insulated 
character, but were always made as contributions towards 
some important end, and were among the steps towards 
some lofty generalization. And with a most happy pre- 
science of the points towards which the rays of scattered 
experiments were converging, he had more than once 
seen light while to other eyes all was yet in darkness—out 
of seeming confusion had elicited order—and had thus 
reached the high distinction of becoming one of the 
greatest legislators of chemical science. While travelling 
among the highest mountains of Cumberland, and scari- 
fying the face of nature with his hammer, he, (the 
President) had the happiness of first being admitted to 
the friendship of this great and good man, who was at 
that time employed, day by day, in soaring among the 
heavens, and bringing the turbulent elements themselves 
under his own intellectual domination. He would not 
have dwelt so long on these topics, had it not been his 
delightful privilege to announce for the first time, (on the 
authority of a Minister of the Crown, who sat near him) 
that his Majesty, King William IV., wishing to manifest 
his attachment to science, and his regard for a character 
like that of Dr. Dalton, had graciously conferred on him, 
out of the funds of the Civil List, a substantial mark of 
his royal favour.’ 


“At one of the same meetings, opportunity 
was taken to couple the name of Dalton with 
a toast; and the brief, simple, and unaffected 
manner in which he replied to it, is highly 
illustrative of the character of the man. ‘“ He 
did not expect,” he said, “to be called upon 
in this manner when he sat down to dinner; 
however, as it was the case, he should express, 
in a few words, what he had to say. He had 
come to this place anticipating a great deal of 
pleasure in treading on the same ground which 
Bacon and Newton had trod before. That alone 
would have been a high gratification; but the 
addition of such an assembly as they had, and 
the quantity of scientific information thrown 
before them, was a still greater gratification ; 
and to find those subjects so combined with 
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religion and morality, would be a most power- 
ful stimulus to fresh exertion.” 

At the next meeting of the Association, held 
at Edinburgh in 1834, the Town Council of 
that ancient capital presented to him the free- 
dom of the city, and the University conferred 
upon him the degree of L.L.D. With the 
exception of his journeys to the above meetings, 
and an annual tour to his native mountains, 
Dr. Dalton has not for many years travelled 
far beyond the precincts of his laboratory; and 
the infirmities of age, which begin strongly to 
shake his otherwise hale and vigorous frame, 
will probably preclude him from attending any 
future similar meetings held at a distance. It is 
in reference to this circumstance especially, 
that we hail the assembly of the British Asso- 
ciation in Manchester as a high tribute to the 
aged philosopher, which will give a lasting 
interést to the first, but we trust not the last, 
meeting of that body in this emporium of 
manufactures, where the discoveries of science 
are rendered subservient to the practical benefit 
of mankind. Considerations like these have 
induced the Proprietors of this Journal, at 
considerable expense, to cause the execution 
of a Medal in honour of the illustrious subject 
of this notice, and in commemoration of the 
event referred to. A gold medal was this week 


presented to Dr. Dalton, in the presence of a 
number of his friends, at the apartments of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and from 
the Manchester Advertiser we copy the follow- 
ing account of what transpired at the meeting, 
which will appropriately terminate this brief 
memoir :— 


We were very much gratified, on Thursday evening, to 
be present in the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, George-street, “on the presentation, by the pro- 

rietors of Bradshaw’s Journal, of a gold medal to Dr. 
Iton, designed as a tribute of respect to him for his 
important scientific discoveries,—to commemorate the 
ensuing meeting in this town of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science—and to hand down to 
posterity a faithful representation of one who has shed so 
la a lustre on the country and age in which he has 
ived.” 

Among the gentlemen present were Dr. Dalton, Wm. 
Nield, -» Mayor of Manchester, Dr. Fleming, Mr. 
Peter Clare, Mr. Alderman Kay, Professor Philips, Messrs. 
Davies, Wood, Moore, Buchan, Cumber, Stanway, Sow- 
erby, Morris, Cottam, the Editor of the Journal, &c. &c. 

After coffee had been served, Wm. NIELD, Esq., took 
the chair, and said if the duties of chairman had been of 
a more onerous character, he would have hesitated to 
appear before them in that position ; but the present oc- 
casion was one on which no scruples could be felt. They 
were met for the purpose of doing honour to a gentleman 
pursued—not for the purpose of popular applause, or 
personal fame—but for the advantage of the a com- 
munity. He (the mayor) had known him before the 
world had esteemed him as the great philosopher which 
he was, and when he was distinguished by that simplicity 
of mind, and singleness of pu’ » which, now that he 
was raised to his present position, still formed the basis 
of his character. He was glad to find, that, in the end 
of his days, the world, and more especially his townsmen, 


where showing their esteem and admiration of his talents 
and his worth. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Crane then read letters, ae aa, the absence 
of Messrs. John Brooks, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and Mr, 
Eton Hodgkinson, after which the chairman called upon 

The Editor of Bradshaw's Journal to read his address, 
which was as follows :— 


“ HonourED FRIEND, 


“Your eminently successful labours in the pursuit and 
promotion of science have shed a bright lustre on your 
country and age ;—the later years of your life have been 
distinguished by enduring monuments of the admiration 
and gratitude of your fellow-citizens ;—by the scientific 
world, who have best known your intellectual powers, 
and most largely shared in the benefits of your instrue- 
tion, your example, and as discoveries—by the willing 
homage of the most dignified in rank and learning amon 
your countrymen ;—and throughout the civilized world 
your name stands inscribed high on the roll of honour. 
able fame, and it is associated with the laws which regulate 
the elements of the material universe. 

“No further tribute from your contemporaries can there- 
fore merit your attention, or be worthy of your acceptance, 
otherwise than as its expression may gratify their feelings, 
or as it may advance the great objects to which you have 
devoted the prime and maturity of your days ; and itis 
with these views, that it has been considered that the 
approaching meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, calls for some demonstration 
of the esteem and reverence in which you are held in the 
town of your adoption. The inhabitants of Manchester 
feel that in previous years they have been honoured in 
you as their representative to that illustrious body, and 
they ascribe the high distinction and the anticipated ad- 
vantages of its assembly here, not so much to their earnest 
and repeated solicitations, as to the circumstance of your 
residence amongst them. 

“The Medal we now present to you, has therefore been 
executed as a permanent memorial of this auspicious) 
event—as a testimonial of personal and public regard—| 


likeness recently taken by the 

bears on the obverse side the 

with the inscription, “John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R 
and on the reverse side the Manchester arms, encirele 
by an olive wreath, with the inscription, “Struck it 
honour of Dr. John Dalton, and in commemoration d 
the meeting of the British Association held at Manche 
ter, by the proprietors of Bradshaw's Journal, June, 1842 

The address was received with loud applause, and aft 
the medal and books were presented, 

Mr. PETER CLARE rose, on behalf of Dr. Dalton, why 
by the visitation of Providence, was deprived of the meal 
of expressing his feelings in the manner he would bat 
desired, to return thanks for the very gratifying testill 
nial of regard and esteem just presented. After referrin 
to the high excellence of the medai, he said the tem 
monial was peculiarly gratifying at the 
when he could not mix with the world. 
was the case, he was still pursuing his important expe 
ments, and though his physical powers might be impal 
his mental faculties were as perfect and vigorous a8 
(Cheers.) After some er observations, Mr. © 


| 
| 
and asa medium for affording both to your townsmeniy | « 
| and their distinguished visitors, a lasting memento of the | | 
living features of one whom all delight to honour, and by | 
which the rising members of their respective circles may | , 
| be stimulated to tread in your steps, and, following thei | ¢ 
examples of Bacon, of Newton, and of DaLton, | 
! like them, become the benefactors of their race. Ig 
| “Inspired by the ardent wish, in their humble sphere, wi | | 
contribute their quota of service to the achievement oi | 
these important results—the Proprietors of BRaDsHawi | 
JOURNAL (a copy of which work they have also the hor . 
H our of presenting for your acceptance) feel honoured by | 1 
this opportunity of expressing their high estimation d | L 
your character and virtues, and their earnest prayer thi | 
the close of your career may be as serene and happy asi | 
has previously been useful and honoured.” Bis 
The medal is of gold, and the portrait was taken orig: | 
nally from the bust by Chantrey, and corrected from * 
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concluded by again thanking the proprietors upon the part 
of his venerable friend for the gratifying testimonial of 
esteem which they had just presented for his acceptance. 

Mr. Alderman Kay, as the scholar of Dr. Dalton, in 
distinction to his pupil, would say, that the office of 
schoolmaster was not generally placed in the rank which 
its importance deserved, and the scholar reflected honour 
on the master: in this case it was different. He would 
not say whether Dr. Dalton’s pupils did him credit, but 
his pupils would, he was sure, at a time which he hoped 
would be far distant, look back and claim as an honour 
to themselves the circumstance of having been instructed 
by so t a man. : 

Professor Puitips and Mr. Davigs, as old pupils of the 
doctor, bore testimony to his kindness and ability in com- 
municating his valuable instructions, and the latter 

ntleman took occasion to point out the vast importance, 
in a place like Manchester, of the practical nature of his 
discoveries. 

Mr. CLaRE hoped he should be excused if, in reference 
to Mr. Davies’s remark, he related an anecdote of an 
individual who, being engaged in extensive operations in 
the neighbourhood of this town, consulted with Dr. Dal- 
ton, and who had since stated to him (Mr. Clare) that 
by following his advice he had saved, or rather gained, 
for that was his expression, several thousand pounds a 


ear. 

id Mr. Moore, as one of the vice-presidents of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, begged to express the great 
gratification which its members must feel at witnessing 
the presentation of this testimonial to their valued presi- 
dent—a man who had been an honour and an ornament 
to the society of the town. 

Mr. J. Hartanp hoped he should be allowed to point 
out a trait in the character of Dr. Dalton, which he had 
long felt and admired. He did not wish to speak of the 
extent, the profundity, or the vastness of his learning 
and attainments, but the constant readiness to communi- 
eate the results of his knowledge when it was for the 
benefit of the community at large. As an humble mem- 
ber of a mighty engine, he had had frequent opportunities 
of observing and profiting by this excellent quality of 
their venerable friend. (Cheers.) 

The Mayor having left the chair, Mr. Peter Clare was 
called thereto; and on the motion of Dr. FLEMING, se- 
| conded by Mr. S. E. Corram, the thanks of the meeting 
| were given to Wm. Nield, Esq., for his kindness in pre- 
| siding ; after which the company separated at an early 
hour. 


The career of Dr. Dalton affords few striking 
incidents or remarkable events—his entire life 
has been devoted to a calm, steady pursuit of 
truth for its own sake—unaffected by the pas- 
sing changes which distract the attention of 
ordinary minds, he has pursued his favourite 
studies, regardless of the applause of men, and 
left an imperishable monument of his genius in 
those discoveries which have gained for him so 
|elevated a position in the temple of philosophy. 
He isand has been from his birth a member of the 
Society of Friends, and we may mention it as 
la circumstance creditable in itself, and in every 
respect worthy of imitation, that, though in 
his seventy-sixth year, and by no means ex- 
empt from the infirmities of age, yet he rarely 
neglects the attendance of the meetings for 
divine worship, twice every Sabbath. 


Wasting Time.—If time be of all things the most pre- 
cious, wasting time must be the greatest prodigality, since 
lost time is never found again, and what we call time 
enough, always proves little enough.—Franklin. 


A TALE.—BY G. E. 8S. 

When the London post brought the news to 
B—— that Henry Herbert was actually mar- 
ried to Emily Louisa Peers, the whole family 
—that is, William Herbert, his father; and 
Jane Herbert, his mother; and William Her- 
bert the younger, his brother; and Jane Herbert 
the younger, his sister; and the old servant 
Nancy, into the bargain—were all up in arms. 
Never was there such a commotion at Nine 
Elms farm, except when—some twenty years 
before—it was currently reported at B 
that Bonaparte had landed on the neighbouring 
coast with his blood-thirsty Frenchmen, and 
was putting to the sword every man, woman, 
and child that fell into his clutches. 

‘“*Here’s a pretty job,” said old Herbert, 
throwing on to the dinner table, the letter of 
announcement. 

‘* What’s the matter, Herbert?” inquired his 
wife. 

**Matter!—matter enough; our Henry’s 
married.” 

Married!” ‘ Married!” Married !”—was 
echoed round the table. 

‘Goodness me! who is he married to?” 
asked the astounded mother. 

‘**To Emily Peers,” answered old Herbert, 
with a groan. 

“Emily Peers! Emily Louisa Peers! What, 
that minx—that—that—fine lady? Oh, the 
wretch!” exclaimed Jane, laying down her ! 
knife and fork, and turning very red, and 
looking very—very fierce indeed. 

** Emily Peers!” growled William Herbert 
the younger; ‘‘ What, that proud bit of dainty 
skin and bone—that conceited doll ?” 

“Emily Peers!’ gasped Mrs. Herbert, 
“that good for nothing creature? Why, I'll 
be bound to say she can't make a shirt, or mend 
a stocking, or scour a floor, if it was ever so!— 
there, I wouldn’t trust her to wash a dish clout. 
Poor Sally Martin! What will she say, I 
wonder.” ‘ 

**The boy’s a fool,” chimed in William 
Herbert the elder, ‘‘ and there’s the end on’t. 
He’ll come to want—he’s married a beggar’s 
brat, for all her fine looks, and her fine breed- 
ing; and he'll be a beggar himself some of 
these days—that J can see.” 

‘She had better keep out of my house, that’s 
all,” said the angry mother. 

‘“* Oh, you needn’t think she is going to stoop 
so low as to trouble ws with her company,” 
sneered the equally indignant sister, ‘* we arn’t 
half good enough for such as her.” 

“*T think you had better look sharp after 
your five hundred pounds, father, else you'll 
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never get it,” put in William; “if he had stuck 
up to Sally Martin he might have paid it off at 
once.” 

‘Stop. Bill, stop,” interposed his father, ‘I’ve 
said Harry is a fool for marrying that girl, and 
so he is, and I'll stick to it; but we mustn’t 
be too hard on him forall that. He has a right 
to marry whom he likes; and as to the money, 
you know [I lent it him for five years certain, 
and I shan’t come upon him sooner than that 
for it.” 

‘More fool you,” grumbled William in an 
undertone, as he left the table; ‘it will be 
long enough before you lend me five hundred 
pounds for five years.” 

[‘* Thou never gavest me a kid,” complained 
the elder brother, in the parable of our blessed 
Saviour. ] 

Jane quickly followed her brother, to impart 
the astounding news to Nancy. 

‘Well, Nancy, what do you think ?—if our 
Henry isn’t married !” 

‘* Lawk a massy, Miss, you don’t say so! 
What, to Miss Martin ?” 

“No, Nancy, she wasn’t half good enough 
for him it seems. What do you think of Miss 
Peers—Miss Emily Louisa Peers ?” 

‘‘ What, not she that come here two years 
this summer, and made such a fuss about going 


into the cow-house with her satin shoes on?” 
‘** Yes, that’s her.” 


‘Gracious! 
thinking on ?” 

And now that all the members of the house- 
hold have given their opinion about the mar- 
riage, we may be allowed our turn to speak of 
this universally despised poor Emily Louisa 
Peers ‘‘ that was,” and her much be-pitied or 
bespattered husband, 

And to begin with the bridegroom. Henry 
Herbert was intended by his father to be a 
farmer, as all his ancestors had been before 
him, and for which calling his elder brother 
William was already in course of training. 
Accordingly, after a somewhat scanty education 
at the village school (by the bye we have got 
a capital school at B now) Henry was 
taken from his books, and put between the 
stilts of his father’s plough. Now, there were 
| two parties who were not consulted, and who 
therefore did not fall in with this arrangement. 
The first was William, who, though a very 
young man, was a worldly wise one, for all 
that, and had a special regard for, and a sharp 
eye upon, his father’s broad acres and long 
lease of them, and had no idea of a co-part- 
nership in their future possession. As soon 
therefore as Henry was fairly installed into his 
new occupation, he lost no time in making it 
as unpleasant as possible, by putting into 


What could Master Henry be 


operation all those acts of petty domination 
and tyranny, which are so much in the power 
of an elder brother where there is the will, 

The other party averse to this arrangement, 
was the boy Henry himself. Somehow or 
other, he had taken the strange notion into hig 
head, that as he was to live by his future cal. 
ling, he ought to have had some share in the 
choice of it. Moreover, he could not under. 
stand why his brother William—because he 
happened to come into the world four years 
and a half before himself, and had the advan- 
tage of a more violent temper and a stronger 
arm than his own—should kuff him and kick 
him, or swear at him and sneer at him, every 
day of his life. So, having come to the con- 
clusion, after six months trial, that farming 
was not at all to his taste, he begged his father 
to look out for some other occupation for him, 

The father demurred, and stormed, and pro- 
tested that the boy was bewitched or degenerated. 
The Herberts always had been farmers, and 
they always should be farmers too, to the end 
of the chapter. The seed, breed, and genera- 
tion shouldn’t be disgraced—not it—by the 
silly fancies of a young rebel who wanted to 
be a tradesman—a tradesman, forsooth! ‘ And 
suppose I do put you apprentice, what trade 
should you like to be, Harry ?—a shoemaker, 
I suppose, or a tailor—or may be you’dslike 
to be a tinker?” 

‘““1’d rather be a shoemaker, or a tailor, or 
a tinker either, father, than’—(he was abott 
to add “‘than be knocked about, as I am by 
William when you are out of the way,” but 
he detested in his heart the thought of beinga 
‘‘ tell-tale,” so he left the sentence unfinished) 
— but I should like a grocer better, if 
you have no objection, father.” 

‘* Objection! yes, I have an objection, boy. 
I never thought I should see the day whena 
son of mine would demean himself by being 
a shopkeeper! I must talk to your mother 
about it, and hear what she says.” 

It was some time before Henry could induce 
his father to alter his stern resolution; but at 
length he succeeded—with this proviso, how- 
ever, that he should go to London; for nearer 
home than that he would not have a son 
of his who could forget himself, and what was) 
due to the family name, so far as “‘to stand 
behind a counter and wear a linen apron, for 
all the world like an old woman.” 

To London, therefore, Henry Herbert was 
banished, and consigned to the care of a distant 


relation, who promised to look out a berth for 
and keep an eye upon him. 

In course of time, then, Henry was appret-| 
ticed to a grocer in the city, and in the cours 
of time, too, emerged from his apprenticeship, 
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and kept his station behind his master’s counter 
as a journeyman—lI beg pardon—an assistant; 
and in course of time, he began to think of 
having a shop of his own. So he borrowed 
five hundred pounds—the five hundred pounds 
that his brother referred to—of his father, took 
a house in Holborn, and opened his campaign 
against the world, as the proprietor of ‘ the 
cheapest and best Tea Warehouse in London.” 


When Henry’s father lent him the cash, his 
mother shrewdly intimated to him that his next 
step ought to be to look out for a wife; «and 
ventured to observe that their neighbour Mar- 
tin’s only daughter, Sarah, (better known as 
“Sally” in the meridian of B ) not only 
possessed all desirable requisites for the con- 
nubial state—including a dowry of, at least, a 
thousand pounds—but that she had been heard, 
on more than one occasion, to insinuate that she 
should above all things like to live in London; 
as also,—though of course not in the same 
breath—her admiration of the manly form and 
polite bearing of her quondam playmate, Harry 
Herbert. 

The first part of his mother’s advice met 
Henry Herbert’s cordial approbation and con- 
currence ; the second he waived with a promise 
of thinking about it; and the first business of 
‘importance he transacted, on his return to Lon- 
don, was to strike a bargain with Emily Louisa 
Peers. 

Emily was the daughter of the distant rela- 
|tion to whose care—eight years before—Henry 
jhad been committed, and who undertook to 
|procure for him his first situation, At that 
time Emily was a very little girl, but Henry 
jhappened to become mightily fond of her, and 
ishe of him; and long before either had stepped 
over the threshold of youth, their waking 
dreams of future matrimonial enjoyment, were 
—with each—interwoven with the image of the 
other. This was all very interesting, but it 
was not coming to the point. But to the point 
| —as just observed —Mrs. Herbert’s reeommen- 
dation to her son brought the parties, perhaps 
alittle sooner than would otherwise have been 
|the case ; for it is really observable how very 
jlittle impetus is requisite to propel a young 
| man—or an old one either—in the direction of 
| his own inclinations, 

Now Emily Louisa Peers was, in reality, 
|neither a minx nor a fine lady—a proud bit of 
| dainty skin and bone,—a conceited doll, nor a 
}g00d for nothing creature. She could make a 
shirt and mend a stocking, and scour a floor, 
too, if occasion required it; but she was a town 
bred girl—this was bad—and, when Henry 
married her, she was a portionless orphan— 
and this was still worse. 
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cation might have been overlooked; but the 
second—never. 

Time wore on, and wrought but little change 
in the feelings of the parties concerned. The 
old folks continued vexed that their plans had 
been thwarted, and the sister and elder brother 
were never tired of ridiculing their brother’s 
lady wife. On the other hand, Henry had 
often attempted, with very indifferent success, 
to reconcile his father and mother to his mar- 
riage; and to induce them to think of his wife 
as their daughter. He once went the length 
of asking to be allowed to bring her on one of 
his annual visits to B , pleading his desire 
for a better understanding and a more affection- 
ate intercourse than yet existed, as a reason for 
his proposal. But to this, the most decided 
objections were made. ‘‘ We shall be glad to 
see you,” wrote his father, ‘‘ whenever you can 
spare time to pay us a visit; but do not bring 
your wife. We cannot like her, and it will 
only make us all uncomfortable to meet.” 

Poor Emily! It made her very unhappy to 
think of being the cause of her husband’s es- 
trangement from his family; though she won- 
dered why it was she was so much disliked by 
them. She forgot that the more unreasonable 
a prejudice is, the harder it is to be overcome, 
and that where ignorance and prejudice and in- 
terest are combined, an insurmountable barrier 
is raised against the power of reason. Henry 
Herbert and his wife had other troubles which, 
though no unusual ones in the history of do- 
mestic life, they had not reckoned upon at the 
outset of theirs. The first arose from the 
difficulty he found in repaying his borrowed 
capital in the allotted time, and which time he 
could not prevail upon his father to extend. 
The three first instalments he managed without 
much inconvenience ; but when it came to the 
fourth, and especially to the last, it was im- 
possible to meet them without serious injury 
to his credit as atradesman. He pleaded hard 
that the money might remain in his hands for 
another year, but without success. ‘I can’t 
spare the money any longer, Harry,” said his 
father—‘‘if you had taken good advice you 
might have done without it altogether, and now 
the time is up I must have it back, for there’s 
your brother has been playing the fool as well 
as you, and is going to marry a servant wench ; 
and he says that I have set you up house- 
keeping, and now he shall look for it too, and 
I can’t do it without that hundred pounds, for 
things have gone badly with me lately.” 

So Henry paid out the money, but it made 
him poor and kept him so; and the next five 
years of his life was a hard struggle against 
insolvency. 


The first disqualifi- | But another trouble of a different nature 


| | 
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had cast its shadow over the anxious young 
tradesman and his wife. Five times had Henry, 
at due intervals, been congratulated as the 
father of the ‘‘ prettiest and healthiest baby 
that ever was born,” and as often in succession 
had he to write himself childless. One by one 
they had pined and died, like some tender 
exotic, after a few months of apparently hope- 
ful blossoming. It was, therefore, with no 
ordinary degree of anxious foreboding that the 
still youthful couple, in the tenth year of their 
married life, clasped their sixth infant, yet 
only child, to their hearts, and prayed, if it 
might be, that the boy. might be spared to 
cheer their otherwise disconsolate and rugged 
path; and many a consultation was held, and 
many an anxious question put to their doc- 
tor, as to what must be done to save it from an 
early grave. 

“I can advise nothing, my good lady,” said 
the kind hearted gentleman, ‘ but country air. 
| The child is as healthy now as need be, and no 
| one would imagine any cause for alarm on its 
, account; but then we have said so before, 
' again and again, and yet, your children have 
_all been cut off at a time when others, naturally 
_more weakly, frequently begin to rally. In- 
_ deed I can advise nothing but country air and 
plenty of it. Ido think that would do more 
_ good than all the precautions you could take, 
| or the medicines you might give.” 
| Emily turned her anguished eyes to her 
husband, but could read nothing encouraging 
in the glance that only reflected her own de- 

spondency. 
| “Itis of no use to think of it, Emily,” he 
said, when the door closed on the doctor. ‘*We 
cannot afford it. We have already cut off 
every personal superfluity—I had almost said 
comfort —and yet it is as much as I can do to 
keep out of the Gazette; and how it will end 
'I cannot tell. But to increase our expenses 
_by only a month’s lodging in the country is 
what we must not do. Oh! if you could but 
go to B » but—” 

** Don’t say another word, Henry—we must 
hope for the best; perhaps we shall not need 
| it alter all.” 


(To be continued} 


ON THE LUMINOSITY OF ANIMALS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 


Author of “ 4 Netural [History of Quodrupeds,” fe. 
[Continued from page 102 ] 


The lamp-lighter insect is about one inch and 
a quarter in length; and she has by her side, 
just above her waist, two globular lamps which 
emit a beautiful and brilliant phosphoric light 
at the insect’s pleasure. When in the dark, she 


illuminates her lamps, which do not flash and 
glimmer like those of the fire-fly, but burn ag 
steadily as gas, and have the appearance of, 
two highly resplendent pearls, affording light! 
enough to enable a person to read print by| 
them in the darkest night. 

“In Italy and the hotter countries,” says 
Lord Bacon, “ there is a flie they call lucciol, 
that shineth as the glow-worme doth; and it) 
may be is the flying glow- worme; but that flie 
is chiefly found upon fens and marshes ; they’ 
are not seen but in the heat of summer. It! 
may be that the glow-wormes of the cold coun. 
tries ripen not so far as to be winged.’’* | 

My learned and scientific friend the Rev. F, 
W. Hope once met with a luminous specimen) 
of Silpha obscura upon the coast, although 
this species of beetle does not appear to be) 
naturally capable of emitting any light. Mr, 
Hope thinks its luminosity was occasioned by| 
its feeding upon the dead fish, &c. lying about) 
the shore in a state of decomposition, and over 
which the insect was crawling. 

A species of fire-fly abounds in the villages of 
Vaudois in Piedmont; and it has been suggest-| 
e that it might be introduced into England,| 
The villagers of the Vaudois are much attached) 
to the English ; and, at ten shillings the dozen,| 
would, no doubt, deliver in Paris, in boxes of| 
a proper construction, any number of these 
creatures, in every stage of their existence, 
and even in the egg, should that be desired; 
and if twenty dozen were turned out in different 
parts of England, they would, doubtless, be- 
come common through the country in the 
course of a few years; and they would be a 
exquisitely beautiful ornament to our summer 
evening scenery. ‘‘ At Baltimore,” says a writer, 
‘*T first saw the fire-flies. They begin to ap-| 
pear about sunset, after which they are spark- 
ling in all directions. In some places ladies! 
wear them in their hair, and the effect is said] 
to be very brilliant. Mischievous boys wil 
sometimes catch a bull-frog, and fasten them 
all over him. They show to great advantage; 
while the poor frog, who cannot understand 
the new lights that are breaking upon him, 
affords amusement to his tormentors by hop} 
ping about in a state of desperation.”-+ The} 
species alluded to by the traveller just quoted, 
abounds in Canada, notwithstanding the severity 
of the winter. 

The luminous matter of the West Indian or 
tropical fire-beetles, Lampyridee, seems to afford 
a much stronger and more durable light than 
that of the English glow-beetle. The matter 
taken from the vesicles and rubbed on the 


* Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum. Page 149. 


+ Six Months in America. 
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walls long retains its brilliancy, after the man- 
ner of phosphoric preparations. What can 
equal the splendour of those fairy scenes which 
the nhabitant of the tropics has nightly before 
his eyes ? 


“Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 
Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 
The distant beds of flowers revealing.” 
The West Indian fire-flies (Fulgor@,) “stars 
s ‘of the earth, and diamonds of the night,” are 
{said to be more numerous in rainy weather ; 
the truth, perhaps, is that in dark and cloudy 
evenings, their tiny lamps and coruscations 
are more visible, and attract greater notice. 
As twilight dies away, you see, at one step, 
some gigantic tree peopled by these magic 
rovers glowing with all the green, the gold, 
and emerald lustre of precious stones :— 

“ Around 

Myriads of insect meteors, living lamps, 

People the glittering air—a fairy world.” 
Atanother step, some long lane, in the darkness 
of night, seems to have been consumed by fire, 
and to be throwing up it last expiring sparks. 
The insects, as they present their floating 
lantern for a moment, render the resemblance 
perfect— 


“ And every hedge and copse is bright, 
With the quick fire-fly’s playful light ; 
Like thousands of the sparkling gems 
Which blaze in Eastern diadems.” 


Presently, with a steady and bold sweeping 
course, the luminous click-beetle (Elater noc- 
tilueus) crosses your path, 


————“a meteor swift and bright, 

And the wide space around, on high, 

Gleams with his emerald light.” 
This forms a strong contrast to the twinkling 
phosphoric light of the lesser insect stars, and 
resembles that of a wax taper borne rapidly 
through the gloom by some invisible hand. 
Meanwhile, the ear is assailed by the notes of 


ge;f™| countless tribes of sonorous insects, and frogs 
|Taising their nuptial cries, — all imparting life 


and interest to the glorious scene. 


The prox- 


imity of the spectator to the innumerable host 
Them) of insects that light up the earth, causes them 
ted, MB | to be seen with all the brilliance of real stars. 


Above, is the broad firmament of seemingly 
fixed lights; below, is a second firmament of 
luminous orbs, moving with all the eccentric 
courses of comets and meteoric balls, and with 
all the glory that tracks the shooting stars ! 

It may be added, that the larva, or grub, of 
the Elater noctilucus of the West Indies is 
luminous between every segment of its abdo- 


(To be continued.) 
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SHORT SKIMMINGS FROM THE 
SURFACE OF SOCIETY. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ES@. 


THE NEVER-CARE-FOR-ANY-BODIES—SKIM 
THE FIRST. 


Were it possible to isolate from the rest of 
the community a distinct class of beings who 
think nearly alike, and whose peculiar habits 
of thought entitle them to such a separation, 
we should find no inconsiderable space of ground 
occupied by the never-care-for-any-bodies ; 
people who go through the world with a vast 
notion of their own independence, and who 
spurn indignantly all opinions, save and ex- 
cepting their own. A sturdy race are the 
never-care-for-any-bodies, with feelings and 
propensities exclusively set apart for them- 
selves, They float like corks upon the surface 
of society, buoyant from their own lightness, 
and although, in reality, drifting with the 
stream, are strongly impressed with the belief 
that they are making head against it. To see 
one of this class is to see the whole; such 
modifications as are sometimes met with, making 
only the distinction, without the difference. 
Let us establish an instance :—His thoughts, 
like the wooden arms of a turnstile, though 
continually resisting all attempts at compulsion, 
invariably return to the same place at last. 
His mind is the mental shield which he uses 
for warding off every shaft of advice that may 
be directed towards him. To see him in per- 
fection one must trace him to the door of his 
own house, where he stands boldly across the 
threshold with a Colossus-of-Rhodes kind of 
air. Here, making a Chinese puzzle of his 
head and shoulders, or describing triangles with 
his arms and hips, his voice seems attuned only. 
to the lay of Dee’s ‘jolly miller,” whose 
burden was— 


“TI care for nobody—nobody cares for me.” 


His nose attains an angle-at-forty-five ele- 
vation ; his brow is contemptuously bent upon | 
the passers-by. He is the Alexander Selkirk | 
of society, living cannibal-like on himself, and, 
to use one of his own most favourite expres- 
sions, ‘‘ keeping himself to himself.” With such 
people friendship is known only by name. In 
the spirit of self-satisfaction, which they mis- 
take for independence, to coincide with an 
assertion would only be to acknowledge their 
own inferiority—to have a friend would only 
be to lessen their own importance in their own 
esteem. They are scattered over the earth like 
so many human islands, existing apart from 
their fellow-creatures, and surrounded only by 
the ocean of their own conceitedness. We 
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never come in contact with one but we are 
insensibly reminded of a milestone, that, stand- 
ing alone upon some dreary heath, informs us 
how far we have wandered from companionship, 
and gives us a proportionate idea of its own 
dulness, We have said that the never-care- 
for-any-bodies are a numerous race; we may 
add that they are not a happy one. Without 
sufficient innate genius, or self-reliance, to 
become misanthropes, they possess all the ran- 
cour and malignity of that class. They are 
dissatisfied with every thing and with every 
body. For one of them to speak well of an 
individual, or an undertaking, would be a dis- 
covery only equal in value to that of the 
elixir vite. A solitary propensity, which they 
mistake for a virtue, called ‘speaking their 
own mind,” is their sole delight in society. 
But though absence of deceit is doubtless a 
most estimable negative quality, we have no 
notion of its place being supplied by a rude 
blunt effrontery, which is usually presented as 
the substitute, and which is as far from being 
real candour as rudeness of speech itself is 
distant from the dictates of good breeding. 
When a woman,—who should be all gentleness, 
all kindness—becomes a convert to these prin- 
ciples, sad indeed is the moral wreck presented! 
Contradiction to her husband, if she be married, 
or impatience of family restraint, if she is not, 
form the two most prominent characteristics, 
blended with an inveterate and implacable ha- 
tred of the whole world, and a feeling that 
spurns society’s opinion and the world’s inter- 
ference. Taught from her cradle to care nothing 
for the world, she grows up heedless of both 
the mental culture of her brain, and the moral 
culture of her heart; her girlhood is charac- 
terised by vanity and obstinacy, her woman- 
hood by dissipation, if not something worse. 
She loses a friend by her not having the capa- 
city to appreciate him, a good name by not 
thinking it worth while to possess one. Such 
women are happily scarce, but as we know 
there are some in the world, let us fondly trust 
our animadversions have not been written in 
vain. We are not advocates for a servile 
slavish adherence to popular feeling or popular 
prejudice, but what we are contending for is, 
that there is nothing that conduces more to our 
own happiness, than a due acknowledgment of 
our dependence upon others, in the full spirit 
of His doctrine who came to breathe “ Peace 
on earth, and good will towards all men.” 


THE DAY-DREAMERS—SKIM THE SECOND. 

Lest we should be impertinently accused of 
entertaining an undue partiality for this class, 
we frankly confess to a belief that we may rank 
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conscience of a panies that oppressed us at 
the commencement, we proceed, with a lightened 
heart, to examine their peculiarities. 
dreamer is one of those whose life presents a 
continual series of objects that are not, arising | 
generally from associations connected with| 
objects that are. To your plain, sober, matter. 
of-fact people, a penny loaf, for instance, is no! 
more than a penny loaf, but gazed upon bya 
day-dreamer, the brick-like edible assumes | 
distinct being. First, the umber coating of 
the crust dissolves into a spacious corn-field, 
burnished with its myriad spears of nodding 
wheat; then the crumb expands to a sea of! 
blue sky canopying a beauteous prospect, over| 
which the autumnal sun is setting, encircled, 
by a flood of roseate cloudlets. A gentle! 
evening breeze is waving the corn to and fro, | 
the lark is carolling high up in the air, the! 
ploughboy is whistling on the lea, the sails of| 
a distant mill flap lazily in the wind; hills| 
stretch their green summits to the sky, cottages 
peep out amidst the landscape in varied forms, | 
thatched with the yellow covering of nature,' 
or screened by dark green lattices of ivy, and. 
the blue harebell and the golden furze cradie, 
the humming bee and the brilliant dragon fly, | 
Anon the scene changes; the full orb of night, 
rises in cloudless majesty ; picturesque rocks, | 
beautifully besprent with lichens, of various 
tints, slope gracefully to the water's edge ; the, 
higher cliffs, crested with leafy shrubs, present 
vista after vista to the view, and the appearance| 
of the whole is mellowed by moonlight; the! 
flitting sails of some silently -stealing vessel| 
catch its silvery beams, and throw back a, 
pale reflex on the rippling waves below—all 
conspire to fill the mind with images of repose’ 
and beauty. We look again, as a ‘rough hoarse. 
voice recalls our errant senses, and hey! presto- 
pass! touched by the conjuror’s wand of reality, | 
the prospect has gone, and the penny loaf is 
there as before. 

This is merely an individual,—mind, net| 
an exaggerated instance—purposely deduced | 
from a homely illustration; but with the higher 
class of day-dreamers, there is no limit to 
their golden imaginings. Those who have once 
permitted their imagination to bear them into 
that seventh heaven of Mahometan ideality,| 
where resides that fairy spirit, half-earthly,’ 
half-celestial, by children of mortality deno- 
minated the genius of castle-building—mus 
participate to the full in our notions on the 
subject. It is then that we feel the dazzling 
visions of delights beyond humanity, the golden 
promises that futurity holds out, the Fata 
Morgana of the imagination. Day-dreaming 
we look upon to be the ornamental portion of 


ourselves within it. Having thus relieved our 


existence, as reality is the useful. The dull 
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impertinencies of worldly “ stops and hin- 
drances” are crushed beneath the dignity of its 
step. Fortune, fame, honour, and even the 
imperial diadem itself are amongst its every- 
day gifts, and, perhaps, to a favourite, the 
philosopher’s stone may not be even asked for 
lin vain. But yet a little while, and our trea- 
| sures vanish, “like fairy-gifts fading away.” 
tee and experience, like your modern rail- 
lroad excavators, come trampling down and 
| destroying all the flowers and green spots of 
| idealism, and in this age we must alone value 
jday-dreaming for what it brings great and 
} glorious in its train, whilst we are exposed to 
l its influence. Indeed! this were enough, too, 
| did we but appreciate it as we ought, but, poor, 
| discontented, repining creatures that we are, 
most people despise it because it is not as gross 
and earthly as themselves ; they would possess 
| both the spirit and the substance, without con- 
sidering whether the two were compatible or 
not. The same fate, alas! attends upon all 
our intellectual enjoyments ; they serve us to 
scribble and talk about, but let hunger once 
cause attrition amongst the coats of the stomach, 
and the wisest of us at once resigns music for 
mutton, painting for pork, poetry for potatoes, 
and day-dreaming for duck and green peas!!! 
Eheu! jam satis ! 


The ancient poets were all day-dreamers— 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspere, whilst Mil- 
ton’s J/ Penseroso, in particular, is day-dreaming 


in its sweetest form. Nor have the moderns, 
too, been idle in their ideal vocation. We ex- 
perienced the pleasure, a few days bygone, of 
reading, in a daintily-written and elegantly- 
printed little work, some poems redolent of 
day-dreams, and wrought with most sweet 
pencilling, and this, too, under the title of 
“A Voice from the Town, by John Bolton 
Rogerson,” and published in the very heart of 
that hard-working, manufacturing, reality- 
making town, Manchester. Heaven help us! 
we should have conceived, in our Adamite 
simplicity, that the sound of spinning-jennies 
would have stilled the harp of Byron, and 
rendered Milton dumb as well as blind ; but— 
out upon our ignorance !—we find day-dreaming 
isof too cosmopolitan a character to be shut 
out from towns, or exiled from cities. Like 
light itself, it gains access everywhere, shining 
in at the poor man’s cottage, and attending 
upon the rich man’s table. It joins us at our 
birth, and leaves us not till we die. Though 
the minstrel’s lot on earth may be— 

“To nourish unsubstantial dreams,” 
his dreams are far happier than the waking 
moments of others. His heart is the alchy- 
mist that turns all that he gazes on into bright 
and dazzling gold. The sighing zephyr, that 


fans the sunny flower; the streamlet, that 
murmurs music to his ear of distant climes; 
the deep-voiced nightingale, the cloud-gemmed 
sunset, the wild sublimity of nature, are all 
his, ‘‘for better or for worse;” there is not a 
chord in his heart but yields a sweet responding 
tone when thus struck, and not a moment thus 
enjoyed but what is fraught with the most 
intense delight. Such are the treasures that 
dazzle the eye, though, perhaps, they elude 
the grasp, of ‘‘ a day-dreamer.” 


SPECULATORS.—SKIM THE THIRD. 
‘“‘There is no speculation in those eyes that 
that thou dost glare withal,” exclaimed the 
terrified Macbeth, when encountering the shade 
of Banquo, but who could hazard such an 
assertion when gazing on the dark visual organs 
of yon bustling individual, encased in a crease- 
less blue body coat, dotted with bright brass 
buttons, and dangling a stick of formidable 
latitudinal and longitudinal dimensions in his 
hand? Speculation! aye, marry, it dwells in 
the corner of each eye, shines in the lustre of 
his buttons, hangs upon the skirts of his tail- 
coat, and is indivisibly connected with the 
folds of his cravat. It is the very air in which 
he breathes, the atmosphere on which his ex- 
istence depends. Not to speculate would be 
not to live, and, accordingly, we find him en- 
gaged night and morning in the arrangement 
of his schemes. Ex uno disce omnes is a 
quotation “not of the newest,” but it is una- 
voidable on the present occasion, for our 
knowledge of this class personally is happily 
limited to one. Demosthenes Dodge is a 
speculator on a vast scale. His mind is never 
at rest ; throw into it an idea and, like a pebble 
cast into a mill-pond, it will produce a violent 
commotion for the time being. He has inge- 
niously contrived to speculate upon public 
property in such a manner that it at last be- 
comes his own, and though his conscience 
savours somewhat of the Mackintosh quality, 
in being impervious to the tears of his victims, 
we never found it, like that useful covering, a 
jot the worse for wear. The last time we met : 
Dodge was on London Bricge, as we were on | 
the eve of testing the efficacy of steam in 
procuring an atmosphere a trifle purer than the 
Metropolitan one we were breathing. His eye 
instinctively caught ours, (he had _ before 
wheedled us, reader, out of a few pounds) and 
with the celerity of a bailiff’s recognition, he 
tapped us on the shoulder, and thrust a pros- 
pectus into our hand. We glanced at the title, 
and at once recognised the author of the new 
work thus announced :—‘‘ How to get into 
Debt and how to get out of it. By an eminent 
Practitioner.”” Happy Dodge! never was man 
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better skilled to write a book upon such a co- 
pious subject. Need we add, that the work has 
been considered by competent judges, a specu- 
lation that must answer when published. But 
not alone in authorship does Dodge speculate. 
It is not-a month since he revealed to us a 
plan for making fortunes as easily as pancakes, 
and this was to be achieved by—but as the 
synopsis itself of the company is too valuable 
to be omitted, we give it here, and save our- 
selves the pains of repetition. It is entitled, 
** Proposals for raising one million capital, in 
shares of £100 each, for a joint-stock concern, 
to be called the New Northern Universal 
Lacqueduct Company, for supplying the Me- 
tropolis with unadulterated milk, warm from 
the cows, to be conveyed under ground through 
earthenware pipes, into dwelling-houses. The 
milk pipes to be laid as near as possible to the 
gas pipes, in order to keep the milk warm, and 
the cows to be milked morning and evening 
into the great reservoirs, from which it will be 
forced over the town by a steam engine of one 
hundred and twenty-six cow-power,—the male 
and female proprietors of peripatetic dairies, 
that may be thrown out of employment, having 
the preference for the appointment of stokers 
and turncocks.” 

Whether the streetological firmament of 
London will ever glow with another milky 
way, we have yet to learn, but it may serve 
as a sample of the many schemes ingeniously 
propounded by our speculating acquaintances. 
The speculators are, upon the whole, useful 
agents in society, as they serve the purpose of 
fermenting the mass, and keeping the surface 
in a state of wholesome commotion. Ghosts 
of deceased fortunes ever flit before their eyes, 
blended in shadowy array with visionary pa- 
tents and spectral schemes. They resemble 
those aquatic insects sometimes found in a 
stagnant pool, whose existence is only known 
by the mud that their grovelling motion at the 
bottom causes to rise to the surface. Their 
chief delight is to excite popular feeling, and 
get up popular meetings—their greatest misery 
is to find themselves alone. Can it be won- 
dered, then, that we so often find ourselves 
beset by ‘ a speculator ?” 


RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


FIFTH LETTER. 
Conway, North Wales, June, 1812. 
Dear Sir,—After a temporary suspension 
of my rambles, I now resume them, and con- 
fidently anticipate furnishing you with a letter 
weekly for some time to come. 


Circumstances, which called me suddenly! 
home, before I had completed my arrangement 
in the Metropolis, have been the main cause of 
the brief discontinuation of my communica. 
tions. Having occasion to return to London 
for a short time, I determined upon doing g 
by another, and more interesting route, which, 
your readers will, by and by, be made ae. 
quainted with. | 

On a bright sunny morning at the beginning 
of this delicious month, I crossed the ferry! 
from Liverpool to Birkenhead, with the inten. 
tion of visiting the old city of Chester, of 
which I had heard so much. After the expi. 
ration of an hour, I found myself in the centre 
of that quiet, truly English and picturesque 
town. I like the old “rows” or piazzas, in 
spite of their inconvenience in the way of 
business, and I took several strolls under them 
for the mere novelty of the thing. Towards 
evening I wandered round the walls, which 
form a most delightful promenade, and from 
which most favourable views of the city and 
the country round may be obtained. The sun 
was making a “ golden set” as I stood, over. 
looking the beautiful river Dee. Well-dressed 
and well-behaved people were taking their 
evening walk upon the walls, and under the 
shadow of a long avenue of fine trees called 
the Groves, which, for a considerable distance, 
border the brink of the river. Some small 
craft were busy on the water, from which 
occasionally came a light laugh, or a word of 
harmless jest from young folks who were en- 
joying a short excursion down the stream, 
The variety of gentle, but beautiful scenery 
before me; the appearance of calm happiness 
in the faces of the people, and their natural 
courtesy towards each other; the secluded and 
somewhat monastic aspect of the town; the 
voices of playful children which, to me, sound 
most musical in the soft twilight, and the 
soothing effect of the hour upon the troubled 
mind, held me in a delicious revery, during 
which I inwardly lamented my own unsettled, 
and, I may say, unhappy position. Seeing 
that the sun was gone below the horizon, | 
hastened to complete my walk, and proceeding 
towards the ancient part of the castle, was 
gratified with a wide, level, and luxuriant view 
of the country, backed by the azure-tinted hills 
of Wales. I have an uncontrolable passion for 
mountain scenery, and though circumstances maj] 
sometimes lull it to sleep, the slightest distant 
view of a country of that character awakes the 
old feeling within me, and I long for wings to 
gratify my wishes. Such were my desires from 
an imperfect glimpse of that romantic region, 
a portion of which I have since worshippei 
and explored. 
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Having made a complete circuit of the walls, 
with their few dilapidated towers, I descended 
to the streets, which I perambulated for an 
hour, and was struck with the order and com- 
parative quiet that reigned in every part. The 

ople are said to be exceedingly civil and 
obliging, and of polished and agreeable man- 
ners, and I am proud to say that, from the 
little I saw of them, I am neither willing nor 
prepared to gainsay it. I always fall in love 
with solemn, antiquated towns, as I did with 
Chester, and I left it with sincere regret that 
my sojourn within its walls was of so limited 
a duration. 

Returning the following morning to Liver- 


1, I got on board a packet destined for 
| Rhyl in North Wales, with the intention of | 
| making a brief tour through that Switzerland | 
of Britain. The weather was beautifully calm | 
and bright, and even after we had passed round | 
the Black Rock, the sea appeared like a vast . 
green mirror, but so slightly wrinkled as not 
to be perceptible ten yards from the vessel. | 


year 795, were defeated in a conflict with the 
Saxons, and their leader slain in the action. 
This memorable tragic event is handed down 
to posterity by an ancient celebrated and af- 
fecting ballad, called ‘ Morva Rhuddlan,’ or the 
Marsh of Rhuddlan, composed by the bards 
on the death of Prince Caradoc.” 

Being anxious to see the interior of this ruin, 
I found a person who has the care of it, and 
who, for a small ‘ consideration,” told me all he 
knew about it, which was very little, and that 
very incorrect. As we were proceeding to the 
spot we meta poor man with a child in his 
arms, a boy, who, in climbing one of the loose 
walls of the castle, had pulled a portion of it 
down, which fell upon his head and bruised 
him dreadfully. My conductor told me that 
these accidents were of frequent occurrence, 
and that, a few months before, he found a 
boy lying dead at the bottom of one of the 
towers. It appears that he had been climbing 
the broken winding steps of the tower, and 
they had given way beneath his weight, and 


After a short time, the bold undulating outline | killed him. We walked over the dry moat, 
of the Cambrian coast rose into view, and I passed under an archway, and stood within 
felt the utmost impatience to get ashore, that the walls of the castle, which is quadrangu- 
I might the sooner have an opportunity of lar, and has two principal entrances, and six 
plunging into the wild intricacies of a mountain round towers. Wall and tower, and almost 


land. /every fallen stone, are clothed with moss and 
About sunset I set foot on the Welch sands, the tenacious ivy, giving to the whole a most 


and a pleasant drive of a mile in a gentleman’s_ solemn and picturesque aspect. The plaintain, 
car, took me to Rhyl, where I found good the nettle, and the long grass, grow luxuriant 


accommodation and civility atthe Mostyn Arms, and rank within its courts. The rooks have 
Rhyl is a village of some two hundred houses, made their nests in the bedchambers of princes 
quietly situated, and may be called one of the and heroes, and where high-born dames were 
vestibules to that great natural temple which | wont to make their toilette, or pass their days 


God has built along the delightful coast of, 
Cambria. 

On the following morning I set out on foot, 
on what was considered the most interesting 
route to Bangor. I had not gone far before | 
the wild rocky hills began to present themselves 
to my view, giving me a feeble, but sufficient, 
earnest of the beauty and grandeur I might 
expect. A couple of hours’ walk brought me 
to the village of Rhyddlan, once one of the 
largest towns in North Wales, but now dwin- 
dled to a few wretched dwellings. Here, for 
the first time, I saw a ruined castle in my own 
country, and the sight thereof was as romantic 
as it was new. Rhyddlan castle stands close 
to the village, upon a considerable eminence, 
overlooking the river Clwyd and the famous 
Rhyddlan marsh, the scene of so many con- 
flicts. ‘ Here,” says an author of ten years 
ago, “the ill-fated Richard II. was be- 
trayed into the hands of Bolingbroke, and 
taken prisoner to Flint: here Offa, king of 
Mercia, met his untimely death: here the 


Welch, under the command of Carodoc, in the 


in the rude splendour of ancient times, the un- 
couth bat keeps sole possession. _I stood in the 
centre of that ruined pile, and dreamt of its 


_ past history. Those walls had once resounded 


to the clang of war, and to the boisterous 
laugh of merriment. The voice of dear, gentle 
woman, had been heard there in joy and in 
sorrow, and the clear silvery tones of happy 
childhood had found an echo in those now 
deserted chambers. How many a scheme of 
conquest had been planned there! How many 
a glorious vision been broken and mourned for! 
The great in war, the wise in counsel; the 
tyrant in soul, the kind in heart; the unbending 
in hate, and the faithful in love, had once so- 
journed within that little space. The grey- 
headed minstrel, perhaps, had once sat in that 
dilapidated gallery, touched his native harp 
with cunning hand, and, with the voice of one 
inspired, sung of the deeds of our fathers, 
until his proud lord would forego his wonted 
sternness, and with an approving smile pass 
the cup to him who, by his rare and peculiar 
gift, could rouse his hearers into rage, or melt 
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them into tenderness and compassion. Yet all 
these actors in the great drama of the past are 
gone. Where are they? and in fancy’s ear 
echo seemed to answer—“ where are they ?” 

I was led into this train of reflection by the 
novelty of my situation, and yet, perhaps, they 
would have been much more applicable to places 
I have since seen. It was the first time I had 
gazed on the ruins of a British castle, and 
I knew that I stood upon the borders of a 
strange, wild, but beautiful land; rich in a 
thousand historical associations; rich in the 
quiet virtues of an ancient people ; rich in some 
of the most lovely and majestic works of Na- 
ture ;—how, then, could I repress the enthusi- 
asm which I felt ? 

While my mind was filled with crowding 
thoughts, I sat down upon a grey stone, heed- 
less of the wild birds which clamoured o'er my 
head, and wrote in pencil a portion of the 
following lines :— 

LINES 
WRITTEN IN RHUDDLAN CASTLE, NORTH WALES. 


Retreat of our fathers, who battled and bled 
Against the unhallow’d invasion of Rome 
Who, vanquished by numbers, were scattered, and fled 
To find mid these solitudes freedom and home, 
Preserving through sorrows and changes untold, 
The firmness, the feelings, the language of old— 


I come, in the light of the blue summer skies, 
To visit thy beauties, wild Cambrian land ! 
Already thy mountains rise dark on my eyes, 
And blooming before me thy valleys expand ; 
Thy rude rocks invite me, thy floods as they flow 
Allure me to follow wherever they go. 


I will muse in thy castles, I'll look from thy hills ; 
I'll plunge in the depths of thy forests and vales ; 
I'll climb to thy cataracts, drink at thy rills, 
And list to thy songs and thy stories, old Wales; 
I'll dream by thy rivers, and proudly explore 
Every path which Tradition hath trodden before. 


A pilgrim I am, and a pilgrim I've been, 
And a pilgrim I would be while vigour remains ; 
My fond feet have wandered o'er many a scene, 
But none which surpasses thy mountains and plains ; 
And I marvel that e’er I could linger to see 
A land less enchanting, less glorious than thee. 


There are beings I love without coldness or guile, 
There are friends I would cling to, whatever betide— 
My absence from those may be borne for a while, 
But the other will mourn me away from their side ; 
Yet a season will come, when my manhood is past, 
Will bind me to one little circle at last. 


With a feeling of wonder I pause on my way, 
In a ruin where monarchs held splendour and place; 
But pleasures await me for many a day, 
In a region of poesy, grandeur, and grace ; 
For a time I will linger by hill, stream, and glen, 
Then back to the common existence of men. 
Descending from the castle, and passing the 
bridge over the Clwyd, I took the road to 
Abergele, a small bathing place close to the 
sea. The road passes through Rhuddlan marsh, 
which is now a cultivated level tract of land, 
with bold wooded hills on one side, and on the 
other, meadows and cornfields sloping to the 
coast. The heat of the sun was oppressive, 


and on arriving at Abergele, I was fain to rest 
for an hour in the neat, cool parlour of a smal] 
hostelry. The village is pretty, and stands jn 
a most salubrious situation, being sheltered be. 
hind by a long ridge of hills, and in front having 
the benefit of the freshness and beauty of the 
Irish sea. Having rested, I proceeded on my 
way towards Conway, and after an hour’s walk 
the scenery began to assume its famous roman. 
tic character. On my right, and close to the 
road, nearly all the way to Conway, lay the 
summer ocean, stretching away for scores of 
miles in a long, level line of tranquil and 
transparent blue, with here and there a solitary 
ship in the offing, and the white-winged sea. 
gulls, like bits of silver, moving o’er the sur. 
face of its waters. I could hear the constant 
and soothing dash of its billows on the sands, 
and see the curves of foam which they left as 
they retired. On my left arose high and im. 
pending cliffs, which, as I advanced, would 
gradually sink down till they gave place to 
gentle uplands, dotted with small farms, with 
their clumps of orchards, their green pastures 
and waving meadows, their field paths, hedge 
rows, and rivulets. 

Within four miles of Conway the shore took 
a sudden turn to the right, and seemed to ¢ 
away from me the azure looks, fresh breeze, 
and murmuring sounds of the great deep. In 
a few minutes [ found myself entering a most 
delicious valley, as green, as fertile, and as 
secluded as if it were placed in the very heart 
of England. This valley appeared about half 
a mile in breadth, with a rich, level bottom, 
sprinkled with kine. On either side rose bold, 
abrupt hills, speckled with sheep and occasional 
whitewashed cottages. Here and there masses 
of grey rock shot out from the plain, or thrust 
their stony heads out of a sea of woods. At 
the extreme end of the vale the river Conway 
glittered like a chain of silver, the castle stood 
in dark and stern relief against the green land- 
scape, the thin blue smoke of the town curled 
gracefully behind, and the whole was walled 
in by mountains of the most rugged and sub- 
lime character, tinged with the hazy softness 
of a sultry atmosphere.. 

In a short time I crossed the elegant suspen- 
sion bridge, by which we enter the town of 
Conway, and having put up at the appropriate 
sign of the “‘ Harp,” had leisure, before sunset, 
to make a brief inspection of the place. The 
castle has been so often and so minutely de- 
scribed, that it would be useless for me to 
repeat what is generally known. Let it suffice 
that I thought it a most noble and imposing 
ruin, the best situated, and the most compact 
in form, Ihave yet seen. I was very much 


os 


interested with it, and could not choose but 
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give loose to my fancy, and recall the days 
of its palmy splendour and importance, at the 
same time rejoicing that the circumstances which 
called such strongholds into existence, had 
passed away. I often wonder how it is that, 
though we deprecate war in all its forms, and 
lament its painful results; though we look 
back to the days of feudal barbarism and blood- 
shed with feelings of horror, we yet linger at 
the spots where such things have been, and 
contemplate with a pleasing and romantic in- 
terest the remains of those monuments of 
misused power which are scattered over the 
face of the world. It is not merely the situa- 
tion and the picturesque beauty of the object 
that charms us, but its associations, and, more 
dark and awful, its history, the more we love 
to linger and meditate within its shattered 
walls. Is it that we are glad to see that such 
evils are at an end, and that wishing to gather 
knowledge and experience by judging of the 
past, we look upon these crumbling towers as 
landmarks to guide us through the wild and 
uncertain labyrinths of bygone ages? Or is it, 
being naturally fond of romance, and wishing 
to escape occasionally from the common-place, 
quiet, and unromantic character of our own 
day, that we turn for relief to the savage and 
\stirring events of distant times? No doubt 
\there is a way of explaining all this philoso- 
phically, but not being a philosopher myself, 
[must leave the question to those who are 
better able to answer it. I am only aware that 
ithe purest advocate of universal peace and 
\ christianity, cannot but gaze with pleasure 
‘upon such ruins as Conway and Carnarvon, 
‘chiefly for association’s sake, for if history had 
\told us that they were ancient founderies and 
factories, they would have very few visitors 
indeed. 

To return to my subject,—I took a stroll 
‘through the town and round its walls, which 
are yet, with their towers and gateways, in 
good preservation. There is plenty of room 
for modern improvement in the place, most of 
‘the houses being wretched dwellings, small, 
dark, and not over clean; and yet the inmates 
appear contented and happy. They dress, as 
indeed they do through all North Wales, in 
the simplest and most easy manner, and I have 
frequently seen good-looking married women, 
whom one would fancy had a little personal 
pride, plodding about their houses and the 
neighbourhood with bare feet, and that, too, 
when they could afford to wear shoes. This 
fact struck me as I traversed the streets of 
Conway, and though the Welch people are 
quietly civil, honest, and, I believe, a very 
Virtuous people, I regret that they do not 
manifest a superior taste in the arrangement of 


their dwellings, and in the clothing of their 
persons. They appear to care nothing about 
luxury and refinement, and are almost as sim- 
ple (though, perhaps, a little more cunning) as 
when they first withdrew to their mountains, to 
escape the thraldom of their Roman conquerors. 

After making an entire circuit of the town, 
and having peeped into various romantic nooks 
and corners, I sat down on an eminence out- 
side the walls, and taking a survey of the 
country around me, it presented to my eyes a 
picture as various and as beautiful as it was 
new. Nor were pleasant sounds wanting to 
add to the serene pleasure I felt. My favourite 
songster, the lark, had not yet descended to 
earth, but charmed the air with a profusion of 
melody. My old friend, the throstle, perched 
on the corner of an ivied tower, sang in the 
full strength and confidence of his voice. A 
company of corn craiks, with their peculiar 
monotone, answered each other from the neigh- 
bouring fields. The poor redbreast breathed 
his plaintive and querulous notes from a bloom- 
ing hawthorn, and birds of every kind seemed 
anxious to sing as much as they could ere the 
setting of the sun should warn them to their 
nests. Before me, and in the foreground, lay 
the town, shut in by its ancient mural girdle, 
a mass of house tops and chimneys, a church 
and steeple, and the clustered turrets of its 
regal castle. Farther on stretched the country 
through which I had passed, the highway, like 
a white belt, winding round the base of distant 
hills till it was lost to view. On my right the 
lovely vale of Conway opened its bosom of 
woods and waters, and seemed to invite me to 
its peaceful and picturesque solitudes. On my 
left gleamed the silvery river, with its little 
skiffs going gently down on the receding tide, 
and farther still, the dazzling deep, in whose 
waves the sun was just dipping his burning 
rim, lay quivering like molten gold, in splendid 
contrast to the calm blue skies above it. 
Behind me, to complete the circle, stood, in 
dark and distant grandeur, with splintered and 
fantastic summits, the frontier mountains of 
Snowdonia,—one of the most beautiful and 
sublime regions of its kind in great Britain. 

Filled with pleasure and admiration of the 
glorious scene before me, I sat till the sun 
went down, and every feature became dim and 
indistinct. At length almost every sound died 
away, ‘the flowers began to throw their odours 
out more profusely, ‘‘ and in embalmed dark- 
ness,” I found my way to my inn. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of addressing 
you again next week, 

I am sincerely yours, 
J. C. Prince. 
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Original Woetrp. 


STRIKE THE HARP. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Strike the harp, strike the harp for the girl of thy soul, 
Whose beauty first wakened fond accents of love, 
Whose eves o’er thy heart hold a fancied control, 
As astrologers fable the stars do above : 
Strike the harp, and record in the annals of song, 
That no subject like woman e’er yet could combine 
Those themes that alone to the minstrel belong, 
That are centred in Love’s cherished accents divine. 


Strike the harp ! strike the harp for the fair and the free, 
For the gay and the joyous, the wild and the young, 
Let the tones breathe of nought save such rapturous glee, 
As old Anacreon himself would have sung ; 

Strike the harp for the infant, the bride and the youth, 
Whose sunny existence no cloud has o’ercast, 

For the maiden whose eyes are her pledges of truth, 
And whose hopes for the future are known from the past. 


Yet again strike the harp ! *tis for those who are gone, 
For those whose existence has passed like a breath, 
Who were snatched from life’s day ere they tasted its morn, 
Who when most chained to life were o’ertaken by death. 
Be the notes sad and mournful, the strings lightly pressed, 
Recalling the strains of a care-soothing lay, 
Like the tones of a friend who has sank to his rest, 
Or remembrance of joys that have faded away. 


SONNET—DESPAIR. 


Grim-visaged spectre, whose gaunt gloomy scowl, 
Pierces the soul of many a hapless wight, 

And blighting fairest prospects, hurls him down 
To dim destruction ; and thy brother, Death, 
Soon makes a prey of what thou hast prepared,— 
Avaunt ! and come not near me, hateful fiend. 
Though fortune frown, and sorrow cloud my fate, 
I would not harbour thee within my breast,— 
Thou dost corrode the heart, and festering there, 
Dost generate poison in the soul, till it 

Is one sad ulcer, and the mental life, 

In all the tortures of self-lighted hell, 

Consumes the image of our God within, 

And sinks a victim to thy ruthless sting. 


Aberdeen. A. I. Watson. 


Aportion.—There is a singular system in 
France relative to the adoption ef children. A 
family who has none, adopts as their own a 
fine child belonging to a friend, or more gene- 
rally to some poor person (for the laws of 
population in the poor differ from those in the 
rich); the adoption is regularly registered by 
the civil authorities, and the child becomes the 
heir-at-law to the property of its new parents, 
and cannot be disinherited by any subsequent 
caprice of the parties; they are bound to sup- 
port it suitably to their rank, and do every 
thing due to their offspring. 
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‘combating the principle of the disease, by! 


Martuematics.—If a man’s wits be wander. 
ing, let him study the mathematics; for in 
demonstrations, if his wit be called away neve 
so little, he must begin again.— Bacon. 


A Spare Diet.—Dr. Tronchin, physician 
toa former Duke of Orleans, was celebrated! 
for having studied the influence of the moral | 
upon the physical man, the necessity of man. 
aging the strength, of proportioning the re.) 
sources to the means, and the advantage of 
removing out of the way whatever might con-| 
tribute to cherishing and irritating it. Spare 
diet was almost always one of the first of his) 
prescriptions. ‘’Tis the best way,” he  said,| 
“to cut off the enemy’s provisions; that is 
already a great point gained.” What Plutarch 
said of a physician of his time, was applied to 
Tronchin :—‘* He was, among physicians, what 


Socrates was among philosophers.” 


AcquaINnTANcE.—Three days of uninter.| 
rupted company in a vehicle, will make you, 
better acquainted with another, than one hour's 
conversation with him every day for three 
years.—Lavater. | 


An accomplished woman in company with 
the celebrated Fontenelle, asked, wherein lay 
the difference between herself and a watch? 
A silence ensued, when the philosopher very) 
quickly replied, ‘A watch, madam, puts us 
in mind of time, and your ladyship makes us, 
forget it.” | 


Purtosopuy of PatiencE.—He who can 
wait for what he desires, takes the course not! 
to be exceedingly grieved if he fails of it. He,’ 
on the contrary, who labours after a thing too, 
impatiently, thinks the success, when it comes, 
is not a recompense equal to all the pains he| 
has been at about it.—La Bruyere. | 


| 
Tartkers.—If you light upon an impertinent 
talker, that sticks to you like a bur, to the 
disappointment of your important occasions, 
deal freely with him, break off the discourse,| 
and pursue your business. These repulses, 
whereby our resolution and assurance are exer 
cised in matters of less moment, will accustom 
us to it by degrees on greater occasions. 
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